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THE WAY AHEAD 


At this Board of Managers Meeting and on this particular morning we are to concern 
ourselves with the Overseas Program. We have only a short time together in which to 
encompass, as we can, the manifold undertakings of the churches in half a hundred coun- 
tries. That is a big order. In fact, as I think of our sessions here during the past 
several years I am more and more certain that it is an order we cannot fill. There is 
simply not time to delve into the programs and the problems that concern us in so many 
areas. We have adopted the device of singling out a few areas which by reason of their 
size or complexity or changing nature seem to call for special attention. I speak, of 
course, of our public presentations and discussions. The full range of our undertakings 
together have been studied and summarized for you in the Workbook which you all have. 
(This Workbook may appear a formidable document but it is one I hope all of you will keep 
near at hand for ready reference in the months immediately ahead. Should questions come 
from interested persons within your denominations or agencies, you will find here an ac- 
curate summary of the main lines of program development in each country. In addition, 
there are the statistical charts which indicate in pounds and dollars the extent of assist- 
ance offered during the past twelve months. ) 


In the latter half of our morning session here we shall again look at a few areas in 
particular. If there are other areas where any of you have a special concern or where 
precise questions come to mind, we will count on you to raise these in the time allowed 
for discussion. Also, will you bear in mind that this annual report reflects not just the 
assumptions or the efforts of the staff; what you have is a report of what you the 
churches have done and are doing, a report that grows out of our ceaseless rounds of meet- 
ings and efforts to work together, of the actions taken by COPE and COPA, and of the all- 
important discussions and actions of the many inter-church committees overseas where much 
of the crucial thinking and action takes place. 


So much for the annual report. The year 1959 is now behind us. Much good, we 
believe, has been accomplished. Yet, it is a good limited by too little effort at times, 
by errors in judgement, by circumstances that changed, often for the worse. It has seemed 
appropriate that we begin this session by attempting a forward look. In the words of the 
assigned topic, "The Way Ahead", where does that way lie? How can we enter creatively in- 
to the new year of 1960 in such ways as will reinforce what has already been begun, as 
will enlarge and deepen our ministry, as will awaken us to the greatness and the challenge 
of a work that requires so much more of us than we are able to give? 


As we look ahead we must be agreed that we can never accept things the way they are. fl 
Forces are at work in the world today which none of us would claim to understand. We live | 
in such a time that one awakes almost breathless each morning wondering what the night has © 
wrought or what the new day will bring. What turn will events have taken, what new ‘i 
catastrophe or what old terror will have fastened itself on the lives of our fellows at 
some distant point, what revolution will we read of, what despair has deepened for either 
the many or the few, what turn has history taken which will call forth from God's people 
who are the servants of a history that He writes some further gesture of Love and concern. 

It has been said, and aptly so, that the churches in their ministries of relief and 
reconstruction are doing "history's housework." If that seem to some a menial calling, 
then let it be so. God is the Lord of history. We, his children, do not ordain it, we do 
not make it, we do not change it. To think for one moment that we do is to make ourselves 
as gods. All that we can do and all that we dare to do is to work in small yet persistent 
ways that history may be redeemed by Him. And that means that we cannot accept things as 
they are. If millions go hungry to bed while we cope with the curse of abundance, then it 
is surely for the servant of God to see that the surplus of foods go where hungry people 
dwell. If people sit homeless in a strange land, can God's people remain unconcerned un- 
til new homes are found? An Algeria or a Cuba is ravaged by war, a Haiti or a Brazil 
fight the pestilence of draught, a Burma and a Tibet find their borders violated by armed 
gangs so that innocent people run wildly away, a Calcutta and a Hong Kong find life stifled 
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by the influx of countless refugees, men and women in Poland and in Greece slowly lose the 
will to live, though for quite different reasons. In each case there is history's house- 
work to be done. With study, with patient effort there are some who can be put on a new 
road that leads to life and hope. 


In one of his novels John Marquand describes life as it was in Shanghai more than 
twenty years ago. The author, in one passage, pictures Shanghai as seen by a member of an 
importing firm that had carried on its business in the city for half a century. 


"The windows of the firm, never entirely clean in spite of diligent washing, looked 
out like the eyes of cynical old men upon one of the strangest sights in the world. 
Beside the Bund flowed the yellow treacherous currents of the Whangpoo River; warships and 
huge liners were moored nearby, the last word in Occidental ingenuity, and past them 
always drifted brown-sailed junks, almost unchanged since the oldest Chinese paintings. 
Sampans, propelled by a single sculling oar plied their ways across the river, Scavengers, 
in the sampans, fought raucously over ships' garbage; and down on the street beneath,men, 
stripped to the waist, struggled like beasts, pulling burdens while limousines passed by. 
Out of the firm's windows one could see all the comedy and tragedy of China struggling in 
a world of change, all the unbelievable inequality of wealth, ranging from the affluence 
of fortunate war lords to the poverty reduced to a limit of existence which no stranger 
could imagine. It was all beneath the windows, restive and fascinating. Something much 
better accepted than studied.” 


We don't visit Shanghai these days and conditions there have undoubtedly changed. But 
how clearly this paragraph etches in our minds a picture of Hong Kong today or Calcutta or 
Taipei. History confronts us with such a picture in more places than we dare list - a 
picture of Occidental modernity crashing in upon ancient ways, a picture of the great gulf 
between the rich and the poor, a picture of observors who see no real meaning in it all 
but can only conclude, "Something much better accepted than studied." God deliver us in 
the churches if we for one moment accept things as they are. 


A second point, related to the first, is to remember that our efforts together in the 
field of relief, reconstruction, and resettlement provide the churches, both here and over- 
seas, an opportunity to get down into the real world where people live, struggle and die, 
often with no knowledge of the church and its mission. In how many places are the churches 
still unconcerned about the poor at their gates? We are concerned too often with the 
institution, building ever bigger and newer buildings, intent on perfecting the theology 
or the forms of worship or the surer means of caring for our own - "our own" being those 
within the institutional walls. It would seem that the lessons of China were never really 
learned as one meets again and again the old pattern of churches content to look in upon 
themselves, anxious only to nurture their own life, a life that means little to people who 
wait for some concrete evidence that the God of the Christian cares. 


Farle Ballou and I listened to one worker in Hong Kong who said with more feeling 
than I can represent here, "The Christians here are quite happy to preach and listen to 
comfortable sermons which have nothing to do with the poor who sleep in the streets and 
on the rooftops." In Taiwan vast sums of money have been spent to erect and staff an im- 
pressive Christian University; further sums are secured each year to sustain it; yet this 
University has no plan or no means at present, either thru its staff or its students or 
its resources for touching the elemental needs of more than twenty villages which lie with- 
in a radius of five miles. 


Dr. Andrew Roy, a professor at Chung Chi College in Hong Kong, recently read a paper 
dealing with the role of the Christian University in Asia. He said, among other things, 


"Christian Universities must not only, like fruitful seeds, sink roots into local 
soil; they must also study soil chemistry and nourish and improve the soil. They cannot 
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remain Christian if they merely study truth in the abstract or look from classroom windows 
on an area of rapid social change without any participation. A Christian scholar has a 
responsibility not only to scholarship but to the eternal Teacher who washed His students' 
feet and told them that they would be examined in the end not on what they knew, but on 
how well and naturally they had learned and expressed the lessons of love." 


As we look to the year ahead, we must by every means seek to strengthen the numerous 
inter-church aid and relief committees with a view to keeping them anchored to the 
churches and through those same churches to provide a service and a witness that will 
transcend the institutional walls, a service that will enable the mean and the despised of 
this world to see and understand the Gospel we preach. 


There follow now three or four points which have to do not so much with our theology 
or our assumptions as they have to do with our tactics. The churches represented here 
have an interest in many areas overseas, areas where human need is scarcely to be measured 
and yet where resources are terribly thin. How can we make our efforts count for the most. 


For one thing, we must be ever ready to build where others have built before us, 
never insisting that the initiative be ours alone. The great work among the amputees in 
Korea was in the first instance an initiative of the Presbyterian church and mission there. 
CWS came alongside to offer assistance that grew and grew with each year. 


We find a perfect example of this kind of reinforcement in the Presbyterian Case-Work 
Center in Hong Kong. Under the able direction of Doris Caldwell, more than one thousand 
families are registered and receiving help of various kinds. Here a staff of 26 (case 
workers, nurses, volunteers) persons engage in personal interviews and studies of needy 
refugee families. During one three month period in 1959 they interviewed more than two 
thousand refugees - interviews that led to medical care, self help, vocational training, 
housing assistance, both temporary and long term relief, help with school tuition, distri- 
bution of food and clothing. The best that we can do we are doing; namely, the provision 
of a generous financial grant each year to build where others have built before us. 


David Stockley of the English Baptist Mission in Khulna, the only agricultural mis- 
sionary in all of East Pakistan, has been at work for seven or eight years in Khulna and 
the surrounding district. He runs a model farm, teaches improved agricultural techniques, 
and spends days at a time out in the villages wading in the rice paddies alongside the 
villagers to show by example how a better rice yield can be had. Mr. Stockley receives 
his salary and some small help from his own mission. What CWS and the American churches 
provide is that extra bit of reinforcement that enables this one man and his wife and staff 
to do much, much more. 


Along this same line, I think of our strategic assistance to the Mennonite teams in 
Indonesia, at Timor and Halmahera - to the TSA program in West Pakistan with its work 
among village women and the current land reclamation scheme in the Thal area - of assist- 
ance given to the CIMADE team in Algeria - to the Karagheusian Foundation which has worked 
for twenty five years among Armenian refugees in Beirut and Athens - of the grant to the 
YWCA Neighborhood project in Berlin - and of the annual contributions to the leadership 
training efforts of the Kenya Christian Council. 


Secondly, we must continue wherever possible to reinforce local national initiatives. 
I described at the clothing conference in Chicago a distribution that took place several 
months ago on the site of a factory run by Mr. K. K. Captain, a wealthy business man in 
Karachi. A few days ago I received from Mr. Captain a copy of the report for 1959 of the 
Captain Foundation. Listen to this description of local initiative undertaken by a 
Pakistani: (Read from Brochure) The final word is this: Mr. Captain is not a Christian, 
he is a Parsi. 
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Burma offers another illustration of such initiative on the part of Mr. U. Thaung Tin, 
an Anglican layman, an active member of the Burma Christian Council Relief Committee, and 
the founder of the Burma Christian Medical Relief Society and the Kammendine Hospital. The 
Society was formed in 1950. In January of 1951 a war damaged building belonging to the 
Anglican Diocese of Rangoon was made available and a free dispensary started. An adjacent 
building was later secured, extensive repairs and alterations carried out, and financial 
support chiefly from within Burma was raised. The result today is a 40 bed hospital, an 
out patient clinic serving 250 persons daily, a staff of three doctors, six nurses and mid- 
wives, and seven nurses' aids. On the same grounds are located an optical center where 
eye glasses are provided, a workshop where twenty blind patients are taught basketry and 
weaving, and a day nursery for the children of working mothers. 


Special mention must be made here of the work of Labib Nasir and his Arab colleagues 
in the development of the impressive vocational training school for refugee boys at 
Jericho. This is a story that hardly needs to be told here. Except that on each occasion 
that I have visited the YMCA school at Jericho I am even more struck by the unique service 
it offers. The staff, the equipment, the calibre of work produced are all superior - a 
work we of the American Churches could not duplicate but one in which we gladly share. 


A third point in this matter of tactics has to do with personnel. One has to say the 
obvious word that our undertakings are only as good as the men and the women to whose care 
they are entrusted. In the years immediately behind us we have been exceedingly fortunate. 
Able people have come forward to volunteer their services, linked with a host of dedicated 
workers recruited in the various areas. Many of you here are engaged in work that, like 
ours, hangs or falls on the right person. As we look ahead we have got to take the 
measure of these colleagues of ours, see that their individual talents are accurately as- 
sessed and rightly used, and keep on the alert for more like them. Just think for a moment 
what it is we ask of a man. He (or she) must immerse himself in a wide range of problems 
that would baffle an expert of many years experience. One has to find his proper role in 
relation to the churches and the people already on the field; he has to establish rapport 
with government representatives and colleagues from the other agencies; he has to assess 
the needs; plan for the program development; persuade others of ideas that, though sound, 
may provoke all kinds of resistence} manage on limited funds and with even more limited 
staff; move resourcefully in times of emergency when there is often no precedent to guide 
him; and beyond all the day to day exigencies look beneath and beyond the present program 
to determine in a deeper sense what ought to be done, what ought to be eliminated, what 
realizable goals can be achieved. We have at work with us young men only recently out of 
school and older men at the point of retirement. Clearly, age is not the major factor. We 
have simply to recognize that we take all sorts of risks with people who are relatively un- 
known to us, and in ways that we can never predict, yet alone deserve, most of them come 
through. 


To single out particular persons is not without its dangers. There will always be 
some who will be omitted quite accidentally, and the temptation to make unfair comparisons 
is always present. Still, in the confidence of this meeting, I should like to mention a 
few of our number who are serving heroically to the benefit of the total effort. I think 
of the patient, steady perseverance of Willard and Christina Jones - of the youthful 
enthusiasm of John Thet Gyi in Burma - of the drive and the searching of Barry Schuttler - 
of the selflessness in a lonely outpost of the Stockleys - of the quiet yet effective 
administrative talent of Theo Tschuy - of the dogged devotion of the Stanley McGearys - of 
the quick adaptation of the Schembers - and of the continuing solid performance of our 
more experienced representatives such as the Shorrocks in Korea, the Kilpatricks in Greece, 
Ken Buma in Japan, and the Peters in Lahore. 


Alas, how partial a list this is. These are but a few of the workers, perhaps the 
ones we know best, certainly the ones who take of our resources and in wonderful ways help 
to translate the money and the goods into healing for broken bodies and minds. 
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We have spent a lot of time recently talking about Calcutta and our dreams of a new 
effort there. With all that is involved in the changing Calcutta scene, with some plans 
to be devised only to be scrapped, with a thousand ambiguities that surround this venture, 
it is clear to me that at the last the churches ministry will depend primarily not on our 
resolve or even upon our resources - but on the right group of men and women who can with 
God's guidance translate the dream into the reality. 


Fourth, in relation to tactics, we have to say to ourselves again and again that the 
touchstone is not size but quality, strategic value, the degree to which a small effort 
can inspire like ventures among others. 


This past year the American churches through CWS shipped abroad 355,595,000 lbs. of 
material aid - clothing, foods, Crop supplies, and purchased goods. Listen now to the 
effect of one small consignment of 100 bales of clothing that went to Chile. Theo Tschuy 
in a letter to us says, 


"Last night I returned from a two day visit to Coquimbo in Northern Chile... Something 
has happened there that I never thought possible in this country, all as a result of that 
one clothing shipment. Our contact group for this distribution was the local Lions Club; 
the driving force was a Jewish business man who came to Chile 20 years ago from Germany. 
This was the biggest thing he and the Club members ever undertook because they would never 
on their own have been able to collect the quantities contained in the 100 bales and 
distribute to 5000 children. The group worked very hard - every evening for a week they 
worked sorting the clothes. On Saturday and Sunday they distributed to the first 2000. The 
police were needed to keep the large crowds away. Even so, each child was handled with 
consideration and love, and not with professional brusqueness. It was perfectly organized. 
BHach school, public, Catholic, and Protestant submitted a list of their most needy children. 
It was most unusual - with a Jew in charge and with children of all faiths receiving help 
without discrimination and without propaganda. JI was even thanked by a Mother Superior, 
although at first the Catholics had some doubts as to whether they could handle goods of 
Protestant origin. I think it is no exaggeration to say that this Christmas gift and this 
joint effort has helped to liberalize the general spirit in the entire city." 


A timely airlift to Cuba, a decision to withdraw in Germany, a purchase of sheep for 
the drought-stricken Azazmah tribe in Jordan, the provision of hearing aids for deaf 
children in Poland, clover seed for a farm project in Japan, a clothing distribution in 
Chile - none of these are big events. A relatively small number of people are affected. 
But the quality of the venture, the strategic value, the quickening among others to do more 
themselves all point the way to a tactic that truly commends itself for the year ahead. 


There is an important point which must now be mentioned, more a point of view than a 
point. That is our ability to change with a changing world. Flexibility. Mobility. 
These are words that roll easily off the tongue. What particular meaning needs to inform 
these words today as we look at the year ahead. JI would put it this way. In demonstrating 
our ability to move and change as circumstances warrant, we must never feel that the ideal 
pattern has been set, or that we have finally arrived. "New occasions teach new duties” 
and new events and needs prompt an almost merciless evaluation of the various programs. 





Former efforts in Belgium, in France, in Germany, in Vietnam are now gradually conclud- 
ed. The time appears to have come when we ought for the good of all to scale down our quite 
massive undertakings in Korea. Yet, in their place, new and growing committments confront 
us in more than half a dozen countries. JI think of Burma where in the recent past we have 
done so little but where so much assistance is called for today. A newly organized Relief 
Committee, a growing interest and participation on the part of the Burmese themselves, a 
softening of the government's attitude toward relief aid coming in from the outside - all 
conspire to give us a mandate to do much, much more in close collaboration with our Burmese 
colleagues. Indonesia with all of its unsettled political and economic life, with its 
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staggering needs that are the more accentuated with the almost complete withdrawal of the 
Dutch, the presence in the Indonesian chain of some of the great Christian churches of 
Asia - all of these considerations prompt an even larger assistance from the American 
churches. Brazil with its record of almost impossible government interference and lack of 
cooperation matched by overwhelming human need. Calcutta about which we heard so much 
last night, where the sheer weight of numbers makes strong men faint, and yet where so 
much in the way of new resources and new help are required. Taiwan with its sad picture 
of the fragmentation of Christian witness and effort, with a large food program offering 
to the countless needy there little more than a temporary help, but where more patient and 
persevering programs could and should be started not only to afford a more lasting aid but 
also so spark among the churches a new sense of social zeal. Okinawa and the Philippines, 
each with its own peculiar set of problems, each with new men on the job, each requiring 
from us a substantial effort that is not now possible for the lack of funds. 


These are to mention only a few of the areas where we must move to meet a changing 
situation and a developing challenge. Writing back in September of last year Walter 
Lippmann spoke of our need of a great purpose. He wrote: "The true inwardness of Russia's 
challenge is aimed directly at the critical weakness of our society...for the time being 
our people do not have great purposes which they are united in wanting to achieve...we talk 
about ourselves these days as if we were a completed society, one which has achieved its 
purpose, and has no further great business to transact." Let that not be said of the 
churches. There is great business before us. Now is the opportunity to take the measure 
of new needs as we walk away from old ones. 


I have already presumed far too long on your time and your patience. In regard to 
tactics a number of points have been touched upon - 1) The need to build where others have 
built before us; 2) the need to reinforce local national initiatives; 3) the chief 
ingredient of our undertakings being not size, but quality and strategic value; ) the 
ability to change with a changing world so that to new needs there come from the churches 
at least a partial redemption; and 5) the all-important element of personnel, realizing 
that the best laid plans are only as effective as the staff who provide the day to day di- 
rection. 


Let me conclude with two general but all-important considerations. The first is the 
need to "reinstate the heart". This is a phrase taken from a recent article written by 
Marya Mannes. Miss Mannes writes of the need for us Americans to reclaim certain attrib- 
utes that through the years have gathered about them a "soft and even antique sound". She 
speaks of a "largess universal"..."a large sweet soul." JI think of the neglected word, 
"charity." There are, for example, the various definitions of the word, "generous." To be 
generous is to be "liberal, free, great, humane, largehearted" ..."benign, disinterested, 
altruistic, magnamimous, chivalrous." These are all lofty attributes but ones which we 
today are often inclined to scorn. "Nice qualities", we say, "but impractical." The gen- 
erous man can make trouble by giving away what he should sell. 


"We, of all peoples in the world, have matched the freedom of our continent with the 
freedom of our souls and lived - until now at least - in the image of generosity. It is 
the first quality the rest of the world has expected of us, has always praised us for, and 
our history is blazoned with gestures of humanity and altruism that have served as models 
for the less fortunate and the less free." Let us not now constrict ourselves out of fear; 
fear of being suckers, fear of being "soft", fear of being outraced by others. 


Miss Mannes continues by writing that there are a growing number of people who, think- 
ing it smart to be tough and wise to be cynical, hold to that unattractive phrase: "Give 
them an inch and they'll take a mile." Or, "Give them a finger and they'll take your hand." 
Surely, the opposite is true. You receive what you give and more, and are not the instances 
of trust repaid far greater than trust abused? 
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It is time we reinstated the heart. The head alone can never solve the problems of 
today's world, whether it is the division of race in our own land, or the struggle for 
power, or the need to move alongside the despised and the depressed. 


Our Lord knew two thousand years ago the beauty and the reward of casting bread upon 
the water. Let us not forget it now. 


Secondly, and lastly, as we look to the way ahead let us never succumb to the tempta- 
tion of relying exclusively on our own strength and resources. This is a temptation all 
too easy as we meet here and look at the impressive array of charts, reports, and statis- 
tics. How often have we thought, even if we never put the thought into words, "I, even I, 
have done this thing." 


God forgive us for the times when in the press of the day's labor we have not sought 
the power of the Holy Spirit, which according to the New Testament is required to complete 
what is wanting in our moral life and will. Dr. Otto Piper, writing recently in the 
Christian Century, said, 


"We are too confident that the only thing needed is the power of our will, and our 
petitions are therefore requests for success rather than for spiritual strength and depth. 
We do not realize that the awareness of the presence of God in the small things of life is 
the fountain from which flows the strength to do extraordinary feats." 


Success in this work does not automatically lead to success. The work is done, the 
ships are safely loaded, the ministry is offered to needy people thousands of miles away, 
and redemption of human life is accomplished only as He wills it. God asks of us, His 
servants, not that we succeed but that we be faithful. And the faith and trust required 
of each one of us comes only from Him, the God who showed Himself in the face of Jesus 
Christ, the God who first taught us the meaning of compassion, and the God whose Holy Spirit 
waits each day to inform, to guide, and to accomplish this work. 


“, RUSSELL STEVENSON 


Director, Overseas Program 
Church World Service 


Address given at 
Annual Board of Managers Meeting 
Atlantic City, N. J. - February 3-5, 1960 
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